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Na time of public affliction and public dan- 
[| ger, when the diflolution of good govern- 
ment is threatened, and the ſucceſs of unprinet- 
pled faction ſeems but too near; there needs lit- 
tle apology for an addreſs, which, dictated by the 
pureſt motives, is meant as an inſtrument (what- 
ever may be its fortune) of advantage, caution, 
and information, to the citizens who compoſe 
this lately happy kingdom. end: 

That its happineſs has received a ſhock which 
it requires great fortitude and great wiſdom to 
ſuſtain, it is perhaps needleſs to urge; not only 
from the miſchievous calamity. which has befallen 
the King, conſidering him as a private man, and 
as one whom we all of us loved and reſpected; but 
from the opportunity which now offers for the 
advancement of men, whom the voice of the mo- 
derate, the wiſe, and the honeſt, has declared to 
be obnoxious. - Independent of this, the failure 
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of the true executive power of a ſtate, and the 
ſubſtitution of a deputed one, is almoſt always 
productive of a time of weakneſs and danger. 
In a criſis, therefore, like the preſent, it behoves 
every member of the community, let his fortune 
or his ſtation be ever ſo mean (fince, his rights 
being the ſame with thoſe of the greateſt, his in- 
_ tereſt is equally concerned)—more particularly 
it behoves every one who has any degree of rank 
or character, any importance in the State, or any 
influence among his equals, to turn his thoughts 
to the ſerious inveſtigation of public affairs. Set- 
ting aſide the natural rights of men, philoſophi- 
cally conſidered; not modified by civil inſtituti- 
ons, and not clogged by municipal law; it is a 
happineſs for us to conſider, that legally and con- 
ſtitutionally (a privilege bought with the beſt 
blood of our anceſtors, and acquired by the no- 
bleſt ſtruggles that dignity the annals of any na- 
tion) we may without reſtraint examine and Juc'ge 
of every meaſure of our government, legiſlative 
or executive. To us the appointment of the loweſt 
officer of juſtice, or the adoption of the moſt trif- 
ling reſolution ofa Miniſter, is not a matter of 
unconcern : what then muſt be our care, and 
what our feelings, when a moment preſents itſelf 
that is big with conſequences on which our peace, 
our proſperity, and our happineſs may ultimate- 
Iy depend? Nor let it have any weight with us, 
that juſt at this time a profound peace prevails 
among all orders of men ; that no indications of 
a conſpiracy againſt the public tranquillity have 
yet appeared; or that ſoftened as we are by refine- 
ment and civilization, no minds are now thought 
ſo daring as to bring into danger that conſtitution 
which it has coſt us ages to eſtabliſh. There is 
the more to be apprehended from the. prevalency 


of this opinion. Too often have men been ruin- 
cd 


„ 
ed by an over ſecurity; and if miſchief e ens 
to this recovering country, it will fall with a vio- 
lence proportionably greater, as her preſent ex- 
pectation and foreſight are leſs. The moiſt wick- 
ed of men, unleſs they are at the ſame time the 
moſt fooliſh, do not, at once, diſcover their in- 
tentions; and oſtentimes do not themſelves know 
whither their ambition, their pathons, or their 
neceſſities may drive them. 


Si paullum ſummo deceſſit, vergit ad imum, 


is, perhaps, as well founded a maxim in politics 
as it is in poetry. Cæſar, firm as he was, debat- 
ed a little with himſelf, whether or no he ſhould 

aſs the Rubicon—his adopted heir was the ſer- 
vant of the ſenate, a few moments before he join- 
ed the rebel * to their authority—and in our own 


annals thoſe violent ſpirits which firſt oppoſed 


themſelves, and very properly, to the arbitrary 
power of the elder Charles, did not foreſee the 
miſeries and deſolation to which the madneſs of 
their patriotiſm, or rather their inſolent licen- 
tiouſneſs, afterwards moſt unfortunately gave 


birth. I would wiſh to remind you of this truth: 


That, where the ſpirit of unbridled freedom pre- 
vails, and the people are accuſtomed to hear the 


nature of their liberties diſcuſſed before them 


(and God forbid that this ſhould ever ceaſe to be 
the caſe in this country), this inconvenience will 
almoſt always enfuc : That it will be within the 
ability of a ſet of deſperate men, aſpiring after 


power which their principles do not deſerve, or 


hungry after bread from which their debts have 
almoſt precluded them, to blow up the flame of 
diſcord when: it's 1 © tpected, and embroil in 


civil confuſions and animoſitics, a community 
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which a moment before had been peaceable and 
happy. The poſſibility of this ſhould never be 


out of our minds: and it will be remarkable if 
a nation, whoſe very laws even in the calmeſt 
times, and under the moſt virtuous governors, are 
moſt peculiarly jealous of innovations which may 
only by poſſibility ariſe; ſhall not be equally 


watchful, and equally jealous, when a time oc- 


curs which preſents opportunities for the ad- 
vancement of ambition at the expence of good 
order, and of emolument at the expence of fru-— 
gality; and men are by no means wanting who 
will eagerly graſp at thoſe opportunities. Thoſe 
who have lived long in the world and know things 


from experience, and thoſe who have read much 


and know things by relation, muſt upon recol- 
tection be convinced, that there is no complexion 
of times, however apparently peaceable, which - 
may not be caſily changed, by hypocriſy and art- 
ful management, from ſoberneſs and tranquillity 
to paroxyſms of fury.—In Athens there were no 
great public wars, no inſtances of encroachment 
or oppreſſion, in any of the officers or orders of 
the ſtate, when Piſiſtratus ſeized the government; 

and yet though Solon was alive though he had 
modelled the commonwealth, and all ſubmitted 
to his laws—this artful leader, by the means of 


the parties that prevailed, added to his great abi- 


lities and a ſucceſsful artifice, contrived to acquire 


the ſupreme power of the commonwealth, at the 


expence of the fortunes and frecdom of her citi- 
zens *.—In Rome a ſeditious tribune, in times of 


* Piſiftratus was at the head of the democratic party: ard, 
wouncing himſelf and his mules, he ore Cay complained to the 
people that he had been waylaid lor their faxes. Though Solon op- 
poſed it, they immediately voted him a guard, with which he ſeized 
the citadel, crove his adverſaries in o exile, and accompliſhed his 
ſcheme. | Ig HEeroDOT, 
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peace both foreign and domeſtic, has often con- 
trived to diſturb that reſt, which the ſpirit of the 
tribunitial office ſeems to have prompted him to 
have been continually invading. 

In France, the molt diſgracetul day with which 
her hiſtory is acquainted, a day of horror and a 
day of blood, aroſe immediately after an even- 
ing of ſerenity : for in the midſt of rejoicings for 
a peace after inteſtine commotions, when every 
thing bore the appearance of reconciliation, and 
men allowed themſelves to look forward to hap- 
pier times, the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew 
was moſt vilely and deviliſhly perpetrated. But 
to call our thoughts home from other nations to 
the hiſtory of that nation which is the moſt in- 
tereſting to us, and the moſt replete with lefions 
of wiſdom and fortitude, but at the ſame time 
with examples of turbulency and ambition, let 

us examine a little into our own. When a Duke of 
Lancaſter, exiled poor, and without triends, and far 
removed from a throne, landed with a few adherents, 
at an obſcure port, with a view to claim merely 
his inheritance ; and when the true heir wore the 
crown, in the full vigour of his age, and the 
complete poſſeſſion of his faculties; and not only 
this, but at the head of a ſufficient army, and 
with a title for ages undiſturbed; was, it poffible 
for any one to conceive that the minds of men 
ſhould in an inſtant be ſo inflamed, and their 
reaſon ſo blinded, that this Duke ſhould not only 
regain his inheritance, but uſurp the kingdom ? 
— But let us come a little nearer to our awn 
times; and leaving thoſe when anarchy, and 
confuſed notions of right and wrong, were too 
apt too prevail, let us caſt an eye on thoſe, in 
which, like the preſent, a regard to Juſtice, and 
more ſettled ideas were ſuppoſed to reign. The 
beginning of the leventecnth century may be 
marked 


* 
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| marked is an ra when the moſt profound peace 
prevailed in theſe kingdoms, and in the minds 
of their inhabitants. T he ability of the firſt Tudor 
had beat down all oppoſition that could be made 
to his power, after the utter extinction of the 
civil wars, and the deſtruction of the ancient 
nobility and princes of the blood; his Son was 
as deſpotic as his heart could wiſh; and the glo- 
rious Elizabeth was not only without a ſhadow of 
reſiſtance to her power, but poſſeſſed in the moſt 
eminent degree the affections of her ſubjects. 
The moſt profound peace abroad prevailed dur- 
ing twenty years of her ſucceſſor, and happily 
it foſtered no appcarance of diforder at home. 
The firſt years of Charles were remarkable for 
the internal quiet, which, barring a few jealou- 
fies towards a favourite, was univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed. Lord Clarendon in ſpeaking of theſe 
times, comments upon their happineſs; and pa- 
1 PEN applies the addreſs of the Poet, 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint!“ 


Even the Petition of Right, and its violation, 
did not produce much change; and though 
Hampden, who perhaps was the beſt of his 
party, called forth the attention of the nati- 
on by his ſtand againſt ſhip money; yet 
every thing went on with an order and quiet- 
neſs at leaſt equal. to the preſent. Even 
when that Parliament met, which oppoſed with 
fucceſs the encroachments of the Crown, and ſup- 
ported with ſucceſs their own innovations; which 
at one time was at the pinnacle of glory when it 
murdered its Sovereign, and at another was de- 
baſed and inſulted by the dregs of mankind whom 
it had raiſed ; no one in the nation but the leaders 
of the faction (and perhaps not even they them- 
ſelves at the time) could by any human foreſight 

perceive 
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perceive that injuſtice, rebellion, and deſtruction 
waited upon their deliberations. They did how- 
ever wait upon them; and in a time of tranquil- 
lity, a time of happineſs, there aroſe a dæmon 
who ſtalked through the land, carrying along with 
it murders, and ruin, and deſolation. It was then 
(ſo inflammable are the minds of men, and fo 
eaſy is it to work upon them) that ſuch deſperate 
and dark enthuſiaſts as Cromwell, or Vane, or 
Ludlow, and ſuch wretches as Pride or Harriſon, 
were enabled to trample upon the necks of the 
nobleſt men in this ifland—upon Falkland, Ca- 
pel, and Cavendiſh ; characters which ſeemed to 
have been born for the ornament of human na- 
ture. The Stuart reigns are full of inſtruction to 
a ſtateſman, or a philoſopher; and are peculiarly 
replete with proofs of the aſſertion I have made. 
The firſt years of Charles the Second are marked 
with unanimity and joy: and, circumſcribed as 
we are in our faculties, no one would have 
imagined that, by the artifices of a faction, the 
nation could in a moment have been wrought up 
to a pitch of phrenzy ; and that, to the peaceable 
and unbiĩaſſed courſe of juſtice, "ſhould have im- 
mediately ſucceeded the moſt ſhocking ſcene. of 
' prejudice and cruelty, that ever diſgraced the 
annals of a country. Men'in power have been 
tyrannical and remorſeleſs; they have delighted 
in the tortures of mankind; for their hearts have 
been hardened, or their intellects weak: but very 
few inſtances have occurred like thoſe which pre- 
ſent themſelves in the perſons of my Lord Shaft- 
ſbury, and the contrivers of the Popiſh plot. To 
ſet on foot a crime which never had exiſtence ; 

to accuſe men of being acceflary to what they ne- 
ver knew; to hold out rewards to a perjury that 
was murderous ; and to load the gibbets and 


ſcaffolds with the bodies of innocent ſufferers, 
B condemintl 
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condemned for a crime which they knew they 
could not poſſibly have perpetrated; is perhaps 
without parallel in the Hiſtory of Cruelty. What 
was it that impelled- theſe wretches, theſe diſ- 
gracers of the human ſpecies, theſe—] will not 
call them bigots (for they, at leaſt, know not 
what they do) but traitors—loſt to all ſenſe of 
thame, or honour, or compathon—to do what they 
did? They will tell you that ambition and abili- 
ties gilded their crimes; and that virtue and 
principle being only a name, the lives and for- 
tunes of a thouſand individuals were of no conſe- 
quence, if the loſs of them could tend to the gra- 
tification of their paſſions —-and, if they tell you 
this, they will only talk to you in the true lan- 
guage of party ſpirit, a language which is com- 
mon to the villains of all ranks in the world. 
We ſee, then, if ſuch are the principles of vio- 
lent men, who are at the ſame time ambitious. 
—if they ſtretch them to ſuch lengths (and that 
they do ſo has been pretty well ſhewn)—how very 
- Ealy it is for them, even in times of domeſtic 
quict, to work upon the prejudices and paſſions of 
the multitude, if the leaſt favourable opportunity 
offer; and in a moment, for the gratification of 
their pride, their luſt of power, or their luſt of 
gain, to change the whole order of things. I have 
been the longer in this deduction, becauſe the 
conſequences of an over ſecurity have often been 
dangerous; and I think we may perceive that it 
has almoſt become a faſhion among us to think, 
that, becauſe ſuch enormities are not now com- 
mitted, as formerly, the age of violence is no 
more. We may every where obſerve a ſpirit, I 
could almoſt ſay of indifference, in the ranks of 
men not immediately concerned in public affairs, 
with regard to what paſſes among the leaders of 
the parties. When they are told of the outrages 

RN and 


and diſtractions that have happened, they con- 
tent themſelves with ſaying that ſuch times are 
over; and proceed to the enjoyment of their 
pleaſures and their luxuries, and leave the battle 
to be fought without a reflection on the conſe- 
quences. It was not by ſuch indifference that the 
Roman people reſiſted the deſpotiſm of the ſe- 
nate; it was not by ſuch indifference that the 
United Provinces became a commonwealth ; it 
was not thus that our anceſtors ſupported their 
rights againſt the crown; that the privileges of 
Engliſhmen, ſo glorious to human nature in this 
univerſal ſlavery of Europe, have been fo firmly 
eſtabliſhed ! But we may perhaps arrive at the 
cauſe of this. The jealouſy of the people has 
tor ages been conſtantly and uniformly directed 
againſt the executive government ; that has been 
conſidered as the only enemy they have had to 
fear; and from the reſolution they have always 
exerted, added to the milder notions of the late 
ſovereigns, the fear of cncroachment from that 
quarter being almoſt diſpelled; they imagine 
they have done their work, and may now go to 
play. But it may not be improper to remind 
them, that encroachment may come from more 
quarters than one ; it may come from thoſe who 
have hitherto been our very defenders, There 
may happen in the civil politics of this country, 
| What has already happened in the politics of Eu- 
rope. The Houſe of Auſtria at one time attained 
to ſuch a degree of power and- dominion, that 
the other nations were aſtaniſhed and trembled. 
For above a century their efforts were all directed 
againſt this power alone; and France, as the next 
in importance, naturally became their leader. 
Their efforts were ſucceſsful, but they knew 
not where to ſtop: and bred up in hereditary 
Jealouſy and hatred, they were for à long time, 
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| without perceiving it, contributing to the eleva- 
'M tion and tyranny of their great ally; to oppoſe 
| which it coſt them a ſtill greater expence than 
the other, of blood and treaſure Thus may it 
be with the people of this country, for the ana- 
logy is obvious: thus indeed it has already been. 
— The reign of Charles I. is a mine of political 
information. The people at large continued, and 
from the beſt principles, to ſupport their repre- 
ſentatives in their oppoſition to the court; but 
they did ſo till a confequence hroſe which they 
little foreſaw they were ruined by thoſe whom 
they confidered as their protectors; and like a 
weak nation that calls in a ſtronger to its afiliſ- 
tance, they were enſlaved by their very defenders. 
Let us not therefore be ſo blind, ſo very much a 
{lave to our prejudices, as to ſuppoſe that ruin, or 
at leaſt diſtraction, may not enſue from men of 
an unreſtrained ambition, becauſe they call them-- 
ſelves the men and the friends of the people. 
Could jeſt or ridicule be admitted on a ſubject of 
the ſolemnity and importance of the preſent, we 
might apply to ſuch friends as theſe, the tranſla- 
tion which the favourite ſon of wit & once made 
of the motto of a rapacious judge, 


„They ſwear you are ſo very good, 
** You hug them till you ſqueeze their blood.“ 


But if we muſt needs be blinded, let it be through 
an ignorant indifference, not through a criminal 
one. And yet it is much to he feared that there 
are many among us ſo contaminated by example, 
and fo immerſed in luxury ; fo devoid of princi- 
ple, and fo vitiated in their taſtes: that nothing 
moderate will have any reſpect from them. To 
many it is to be feared may be applied, what was 
applied by the Hiſtorian to the manners of the 


* Dr, Swift. 
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Br 
great republic at the time he wrote“ Poſtquam 
„ divitiz honori eſſe cœperunt, et eas gloria, im- 
« perium,. potentia ſequebatur: hebeſcere virtus, 
< paupertas probro haberi, innocentia pro male- 
« volentia cœpit.“ Alt would be eaſy to continue 
the parallel thus begun, and in the very words of 
Salluſt; nor perhaps would there be wanting 
characters (not yet it is to be hoped ſo ſhockingly 
depraved, but) which might pretty well anſwer 
to thoſe of Catiline, Lentulus, Piſo, and the reſt 
of the conſpirators. | 

The great leader of the faction which is now 
attempting to diſturb the peace of the preſent 
government, will not be very unlike the nervous 
deſcription of the Roman incendiary—* L. Cati- 
„ lina nobili genere natus fuit, magna vi et ani- 
* mi et corporis, fed ingenio malo pravoque; 
* alieni appetens, ſui profuſus, ardens in cupi- 
„ ditatibus, ſatis eloquentiæ. Hunc lubido max- 
« uma invaſerat reipub. capiundæ; neque id, qui- 
* bus modis afſcqueretur, dum fibi regnum pa- 
* rarct, quidquam penſi habebat.“ 

In the deſcription of one of his ſeconds, there 
are traits perhaps to be found of a character which 
has lately ſtarted up in oppoſition, and aſtonithed 
the world“ Erat codem tempore C. Piſo, ado-* 
* leſcens nobilis, ſummæ audacie, egens, facligſus, 
* quem ad perturbandam rempublicam opa atque 
* mal; mores flimulabant.” | 

If we eraſe the word nobilis, which in no ſigni 
fication can apply to him, elevated as he is in the 
ſcale of wit and Belles-jettres, we ſhall be not be 
long in heſitating to pronounce it to he the man, 
who with all the fire of Ciceronic eloquence, up- - 
on a late great national trial, has nearly blaſted 
the cauſe he undertook to ſupport, by uttering 
things impoſlible to be believed! | 

| | The 
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The complexion therefore of the times, the 
factions that have long reigned, and the charac- 
ters of their leaders, demand our moſt ſerious 
and jealous attention. There are ſometimes men 
who are never ſo much gratified as by a period 
of diſtraction; men of overbcaring diſpoſitions, 
and hot tempers, moſt dangerouſly ſupported by 
aſtoniſhing abilities; men who will dare any 
thing, and who, unſortunately for the world, 
have ſuch talents as will ſupport them in what 
they dare. Theſe have always been the Catilines, 
the Clodios, the Guiſes and the De Retz's, the 
Cromwells and the Shaftſburys, that are born for 
the deſtruction of the public happineſs. It is 
the curſe of mankind that they are ſupported in 
general by all the ſplendor of wit and knowledge, 
that they can dazzle and faſcinate at the moment 
that they ſtab: and it is a curſe, not merely on 
account of the power which it gives them of con- 
ducting their defigns, but from the attractions 
which it enables them to hold out to others; to 
young minds eſpecially, who, blinded by ſpeci- 
ous manners and things ſo brilliant and agreca- 
ble, never allow themſelves to conſider the | gene- 
ral coniequences, nor the miſchiefs to which they 
may be an introduction. They do not conſider 
the uſeful leſſon which in a few words may be 
taught them, . 


« Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile.“ 


it is to ſuch arts and qualities as theſe, one may 
imagine, that the great chiefs of the preſent op- 
poſition owe a largo part of their conſequence; 
and they are enabled to hold in their chains many 
1oung perſons of high birth and naturally good 
ditpoſitions, but who, juſt ſtarting in their poli- 
tical career, chooſe the moſt dezzling fide, with- 
out experience and without rchiection. —_ of 
| them 


him, do ſo with their eyes open. 
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them have ſmarted for it in their reputations, 
many in their fortunes. Inſtead of acquiring the 


reſpect and good word of all honeſt men, for 


acting properly upon the principles, whatever 
they may be, in which they have been educated; 
inſtead of conſulting their own judgments, and 
not being ſwayed by the influence of a chieftain ; 
inſtead of becoming by their conduct and habits 


„ Th' expectancy and roſe of the fair ſtate,” 


es glaſs into which all men who love their coun- 

try ſhall look for future wiſdom and virtues— 
they loſe fight of the duties which their births and 
their families require of them, and are content to 
become the tools of a leader, becauſe he may be 


_ ſurrounded by the glare of uncommon talents, 


or the allurements of polite wit. And they are 
happy if a total ſurrender of their judgment, and 
a blind deference of opinion, are the only con- 
ſequences. Oftentimes they fall a ſacrifice, in 
the receptacles of gaming, to the ſuperiority of 


the ſame leader; which prevails there alſo, as 


well as in the haunts of public buſineſs “. 

The partizans of this wonderful but dangerous 
man will affirm, that it is not fair to let his pri- 
vate occupations interfere with our judgment up- 
on his public capacity ; .that, as long as he has 
been uniform and ſteady in his political princi- 
ples, and true to his political connections, it is 
not our part to puth ourſelves into-his penctralia, 
and, from his conduct there, to aſſume what his 
conduct may be in the management of the affairs 
of ſtate; that he has ſhewn by his frequent rehg- 


* There is not a ſhadow of an intention to infinuate here any 
thing more than that kind of ſvperioriry derived from long experi- 


ence, extraordinary judgment, ard wonderful natural memory. 


Mr. 


plays with extreme falrneſs; and thoſe who encounter 


nations 
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nations of power when in his hands, that to en- 
rich or to aggrandize himſelf are not his objects. 
But it is as impothble ſor us to abſtract our 
thoughts from a man's private habits and princi- 
ples, in our judgment of his public character, as 
it is for a man to have two natures. He whoſe 
life has been a life of diſſipation, as well as of 
ambitious ſtruggles; who at this moment lives 


by the horſe courſe and the gaming table, and 
who has a paternal example of the impunity 


with which a man may grow rich at the expence 
of the nation; will not eafily induce the nation 
to love, or to truſt him. Grant that he has been 
true to his political principles; grant that he has 


been true to his political connections; grant that 


he has reſigned his" when he found that he 
could not be abſolute Lo are talking of no com- 
mon perſonage. His difhpation may be un- 
bounded, and his ayarice for its ſupply immenſe ; 

and yet theſe may not be the ruling paſſions of 
his mind. Ambition may greatly overbalance 
them ; power may be his object, and yet a ſmall 
portion of it by no means ſatisfy him ; which may 


eaſily account for reſignations of what was not 


equal to his defires. Before the world began, or 
Great Britain and its factions were thought of, 
there is an inſtance of a character which, though 
exalted as much as it could be above its rivals, 


yet, becauſe it was not greater, could forteit the 


{tation it really held: 


« Lifted up 10 high, 
* T*{dain'd ſubjection, and thought one ſtep higher 
25 Would ſet me higheſt.” ———— 


It was in an attempt of the ſame kind, I ap- 
prehend, that this difintereſted and unambitious 
miniſter loſt that rank above others which he ac- 
tually poſſeſſed. But to withdraw ourſelves from 

examples which archangels afford us, to contem- 
plate 
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plate thoſe which are to be found among our 
own ſpecies; there is one which has before been 


| mentioned, which will ſhew that the reſignation 


of power is perfectly compatible with the prin- 
ciples of the moſt ambitious mind. Lord Shaftſ- 
bury once held the higheſt legal office in the 
State, and at the ſame time he was one of the 
leading members of the Cabal which adviſed the 
Sovereign. Here was enough, one might ima- 
gine, to ſatisfy even an inſatiable luſt of power, 
or of money ; yct he could forfeit, or rather re- 
ſign theſe advantages, becauſe the king's conduct 
did not pleaſe him, to put himſelf at the head of 
an oppoſition which he could rule with a ſway that 
was uncontrolled. The horrid conſequences of 
this man's madneſs are too well known to relate 
here: and yet, though he was the cauſe of all 
the civil commotions of that reign, and though 
innumerable legal murders might be traced to his 
machinations; yet ſuch were his talents and his 
ſpeciouſneſs, that many of the firſt families in 
the kingdom acknowledged him their leader. The 
virtuous Lord Ruffell and the gloomy Lord Eſſex 
had reaſon to repent it. 

That there is ground to expect the ſame miſ- 
chiefs from the preſent head of oppoſition, it is 
by no means my intention to inſinuate: the ideas 
of men, upon all the grand queſtions of Religion 
and Conſtitution, are now, it is to be hoped, ſo 
ſettled, that no ſuch conſequences are to be ap- 
prehended. But did we live in times whoſe aſpect 
was different from the preſent—did ſome modern 
Shaftſbury, as formerly, madden and propel the 
miſchievous multitude—there is nothing in the 
tenour of his life to make us ſuppoſe, that in 
him would be found a ſtrenuous opponent. - We 
ſee then that it is not his thirſt of gain, ſo much 
as his loye of power; nor his love of power mere 


ly, 
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ly, ſo much as the nature of it, which we are to 
dread. Could he content himſelf imply with 
that ambition which naturally leads men of pub- 
lic talents to look to an office in the State—cven 
though it were the firſt, provided he purſucd it 
peaceably and conſtitutionally, the minds of men 
would have an excuſe for being indifferent whe- 
ther or not he ſucceeded. But when we ſee that, 
while in office, and poſſeſt of authority enough 
to ſatisfy any reaſonablc citizen, he aſpires ſtill 
higher, and endcayours to make the crown itfelf 
* too contemptible for a gentleman to wear; and 
when properly expelled, that he obſerves no mea- 
fures, but oppoſing the government and the voice 
of the 8 he flies at the ſame time in the 
face of the Majeſty he has inſulted; and the 
more effectually to do this, when we ſee that he 
had coaleſced with the man and the party whom 
for years he had threatened with axes and im- 
peachment ; it is then time for us to open our 
eyes, and watch him as a deſperado, who will 
have no remorſe in tearing up the Conſtitution 
by the roots, to gratify the cravings of his mon- 
ſtrous paſſions —lt is no ſmall misfortune for the 
country, that Tuch a character as this has in all | 
his enterprizes been too ably ſeconded. Men who | 
have not much power and leſs fortune themſelves 
—too ambitious to reſt quietly in their ſtations, 
but too diſhpated and idle to apply themſelves to 
profelivns which might raiſe them by proper de- 
grees—hnding their minds endowed with a weight 
and ſplendor of abilities, and their boſoms ſwell- 
ing with the moſt daring boldneſs, cagerly graſp 
at any occaſion which preſents itſelf, and unite 
cloſely with almoſt any party that needs them. 
It was thus that the great but unprincipled Julius, 
panting with ambition and opgreſt with a load of 
debt, threw himſelf into the arms of Craſſus and 
a | 


4 

pompey, in order to gain that importance which 
afterwards deſtroyed the ſenate; it was thus that 
Cromwell ſeconded the efforts of Hampden, that, 
after his death, he might deſtroy the parliament; 
and it was thus that Burke and Sheridan haye at- 
tached themſelves to a reſpectable but dangerous 
ariſtocracy, in order through them to ſtruggle in- 
to notice. A man of-contemplative habits, who 
lives in the world and loves his country, cannot 
but reflect with concern upon the miſapplication 
of talents and a vigour of mind, which hitherto 
have only aſtoniſhed, but which might have been 
uſctul. - Had theſe men contented themfelyes with 

a ſerious application to protethons, which, after 
ho had riſen to the firſt ranks in them, (and of 
this who can doubt?), might properly, regularly, 
and conſtitutionally have introduced them to a 


high rank in the State—the community would 


have been ſerved, and felt grateful for their ſer- 
vices; and would not, as it now does, regard 
them as men who, at the expence of good order, 
will dare any thing for their own advancement. 
As it is, they have ſucceeded in making them- 

ſelves conſpicuous; they have, in the ſenate, al- 
toniſhed and delighted their hearers, though ſel- 
dom convinced; but the great object and feope 
of their views has been hitherto diſappointed. 
And indeed were ſuch a man as the laſt-mention- 
ed, favoured as he is with the gifts of nature, with 
every thing that can amuſe or pleaſe, faſcinate or 

. inſtruct, to be appointed to a great office; how 
would the nation feel when it ſaw its bufineſs en- 
truſted to a man, whoſe habits have been the 
_ contrary to thoſe of buſineſs. Did he aſpire to a 
ſituation merely political, or even where a know- 
ledge of the foreign intereſts of the State was re- 
uired (as this forms part of the matters which in- 

Lass every man's curioſity, and may in ſome 
* meaſure 
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meaſure be underſtood by all thoſe whoſe taſte 


. or diſpoſition have led them to hiſtorical reſearch), 


we might not be much alarmed, on the point of 
abilities only, to fee him even in a very high pub- 
lic employment. But when we have already ſeen 
how his diſpoſition lies; when we have ſeen him, 


though for a ſhort time, in an employment whick 
abſolutely requires a thorough knowledge of oth- 


cial bufineſs*, and long habits of the moſt unre- 


mitting attention ; when we are told (with what 


truth I will not pretend to ſay) that he looks to 


the moſt important offices that concern our wel- 


fare, the direction of the Board of Control, and 
the Treaſurerſhip of the, Nayy—if we were ever 


fo well convinced of the purity of his heart, we 


cannot be without our fears for the abilities of 
his hcad.— But topics like theſe it is not ſo much 


my wiſh to impreſs; it is not the capacity of "= 
oppoſition which we have reaſon to dread: 


have only to lament that their dangerous bn pn 
AK. their total diſregard to our intereſts when 

hey come in competition with their own, have 
led them to become the inſtruments of a knot of 
the greateſt families in the kingdom ; who would 

undermine this glorious and well-balanced con- 
ſtitution; and draw the power, which is now ſo 
happily diſtributed. into the hands of an aſpiring 
ariftocracy. It is a happineſs, however, for which 


we ought not to be a little thankful, that thoſe 


leaders of this party, from whom, after all, is de- 
ri ved its moſt confiderable weight and luſtre, have 
lately, by a kind of providence, been unfit either 
in diſpoſition, or in thoſe ſoaring abilities ſo ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch enterprizes, to carry things to the 


extremity which might be dreaded. 


+ Secretary to the Treaſury. 


The 


„ 

The Marquis of Rockingham was a man vir- 
tuous and honeſt, loved by his friends, and re- 
ſpectcd by the people ; but however he might be 
influenced by others who ſpurred him into acti- 
vity, however he might ſuffer certain principles 


and views to fink into his mind, he was happily 
averſe in temper (and, had he not been ſo, deh- 


- cient in ability) to puſh things to that extremity, 


to which there wanted not men, capable in 
all theſe points, to direct and drive him. As it 
was, they availed themſelves of what they could; 
of his rank, countenance, and fortune —Mutats 
nomine, this applies exactly to the preſent Head of 
the Whigs. The Duke of Portland is equally vir- 
tuous and honeſt ; equally loved by his friends, 
and equally reſpected by the people; and, moſt 
fortunately for us, equaily difinolined to thoſe 
diſtractions and diſorders, which are the pride, 
the element, and the glory of the. men we have 
deſcribed. The houte of Cavendiſh lend much; 
—a great and unſullied name, intereſt, and cre- 
dit; the houſe of Bedford, a princely fortune 
and poſſefſions, which, could they add to it the 
abilities, the heat, and the daring of thoſe who 
dupe them, would indeed be dangerous to the 
Crown and to the Commons. But {mall as is the 
portion either of talents or temerity which diſ- 
tinguiſhes theſe, and other dignified leaders of 
the party: the conſtant tenour of their conduct 
and meaſures will eaſily conduct us to the great 
aim of their wiſhes ; which have been openly to 


control the King, and, under the appearance of 


protecting the pcople, to ſet themſelves above 
them. It 1s this which animates the union of the 
greateſt fortunes in the ifland, which prompts 
this dangerous body to draw the tics of that union 
{till cloſer by perfonal friendſhips and alliances; 
3 WM this which perhaps induccd the firſt noble- 
man 
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man among the peers To quit a faith, that, how- 
ever miſtaken, his anceſtors had made it their 
glory to profeſs; and it is this which could goad 
and awaken the Ouggiſh avarice of the young heir 
of Bedford, to a degree of life that aſtoniſhed 
even his friends, When; therefore, ſuch power 
and ſuch wealth are united for ſuch purpoſes, and 
have the fortune to be under the influence of ſuch 
characters as we have already delincated—men 
whoſe prodigality 1s only to be exceeded by their 
ambition, and whoſe ambition is moſt unbound- 
ed—what may not be expected from the junction? 
Part of the conſequences we have already ſcen. 
When by their majoritics in parliament, which 
ſuch influence, added to the monſtrous Coalition, 
could hardly fail to give them, they had forced 
themſelves upon the King, they reſolved to keep 
no meaſures; but with a high hand endeavour to 
govern the power which gave them conſequence, 
and to entrench themſelves behind a bill, which 
at the expence of juſtice, of faith, and the con- 
ſtitution, would have rendered them inexpugna- 
ble. It was here that the genius of Britain inter- 
poſed; it was here that his Majeſty, calling up the 
{pirit of his illuſtrious line, diſdained to ſtoop to 
the indignity; and, ſeconded by the voice of an 
applauding people, drove them with diſgrace from 
that ſtation, to which it was hoped chey never 
would again ric. 

Common minds, minds open to conviction, or 
capable of remorſe, would have ſubmitted- to the 
correction; but it was unworthy of. the ſon of 
Lord Holland, accuſtomed as he was to foſter the 
moſt daring projects, and towering ſo high above 
the opinion of an honeſt nation, to be at got hum- 
bled by a circumſtance fo trifling. Supported 
therefore by the whole weight of the faction, then 
at 
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at its height, he hurled deffance to the throne, the 
people, and the conſtitution. 

The hiſtorians of future times, when, in re- 
cording the events of this reign, they come to 
the period we are ſpeaking of, will pauſe to con- 
template the lengths to which the pathons, when 
unreſtrained by reaſon or principle, will carry 
human nature; and with grief will reflect upon 
the facility with which the beſt forms of human 
government, the work of ages, the darling ob- 
ject for which men have parted with their deareſt 
blood, may be made to totter to their foundati- 
ons! It was not the fault of the expelled Secre- 
tary, that we were not involved in the horrors of 
a civil war; that a much injured monarch had 
not been forced, like many of his anceſtors, to fly 
from a capital which was dangerous to him; and 
that the ſtandard of the Conſtitution, like that of 
his martyred predeceſſor, had not been ſet up 
againſt that of the Commons. And yet this man 
continues, with his two able ſeconds, to retain his 
influence in the country; and, backed -by the 
weight of his dangerous party, to watch, ' with an 
attention worthy of a better cauſe, for the ſmall- 
eſt opening that may ariſe for the exertion of his 
unlicenſed ambition. At the time, however, to 
which we allude, there was, as there now is, a 
man who equalled him in firmneſs and talents, and 
excelled him in character and principle; a man 
over whom he derived no advantage from the ſu- 
periority of age, ſince age had only given the peo- 
ple opportunities of diſcovering his faults; and 
ſo promiſing was the youth of his opponent, that 
they with one voice cried out, 


Nec puer Iliaca quiſquam de gente Latinos 
In tantum ſpe tollet avos ; rec Romula quondam 
Illo ſe tantum tellus jactabit alunmo.“ 
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Had Mr. Pitt never profitcd ſo ably as he has 
done, by the power which a profound peace gave 
him to revive the drooping fpirits of Great Bri- 
tain! had he never annihilated the ſmugglers, 
had he never projected and executed the hardy 
_ undertaking of diminiſhing the national debt! 
had he never lent his foſtering hand to the com- 
mercial treaty ! had the exchanges of every coun- 
try in Europe, under his management, never 
been, as they are, in favour of our own! had the 
credit and the power of the kingdom, under his 
direction, never again gone forth as it had been 
wont to do, to all the nations of the world—in- 
terfered with a ſtrong arm in a neighbouring re- 
public, in defiance, and to the terror, of that he- 
reditary enemy, who had ſo lately trampled upon 
her laurels! had it never, with a ſpirit truly Ro- 
man, commanded and forced the Dane to ſheath 
the ſword he had drawn —ſtill would his charac- 
ter ſhine out with a dazzling luſtre, from the one 
circumitance alone of having boldly oppoſed him- 
{elf to this demagogue of the Commons, and 
ſtood forth the vindicator of the rights of the 
crown and of the people. For a firmneſs like 
this, worthy perhaps of Cato (for that virtuous 
Roman often offered himſelf to ſtem the torrent 
of a dangerous faction), in the republics of anti- 
quity, his ſtatue would have been decreed: as it 
is, his monument will probably rank with his fa- 
ther's, and his memory will be engraven on the 
hearts of the honeſt and the peaceable. 

It isnot atallmy intention toenterinto the com- 
parative merits of theſe two great perſons, with re- 
ſpect to their talents for internal aon, or fo- 
reign politics to deſcant upon the wiſdom of the 
meaſures of either of them, while they have been 
in office; neither is it my pan to trace their te- 
nets, or principles, or connections derived from 

| a long 
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2 long line of parties, which for many years have 
been ſtruggling for the direction of this country. 
Such a taſk would be contrary to my inclination, 
as I am ſure it is above my ability : for, ſtrange to 
tell! after the decided opinions that have ap- 
peared in theſe pages, I am a man of no party; 
as unknown at the Treaſury, as unacquainted 
with the huſtings of a riotous election: nor has 
even my curiofity yet led me to join in the fa- 
ſhion of declaring my principles, by eating with 
the whig or the conſtitutional clubs : ſo unim- 
portant, and ſo independent is the man, who 
preſumes to call your attention. But though 
young and inexperienced ;. not an indifferent ob- 
1erver of what paſſes before the eyes of men; 

warmly attached to the community to which I 
belong ; bred up to a knowledge of its laws and 
government, and not tatally ignorant of its hiſ- 
tory Il cannot think myſelf to blame in endea- 
vouring to do ſervice. A very ſmall attention to 
political philoſophy, and the principles of gene- 
ral government, added to moderately ſpeculative 
habits, has convinced me that peace and good 
order are the baſes of the happineſs of nature; 
and a very ſmall acquaintance with what has 
paſſed in the ſocieties of the world, aſſures me as 
ſtrongly that there have always been men, in free 
countries eſpecially, the bent of whoſe genius, 
and reſtleſſneſs of diſpoſition, has always led them 
to diſturb that happineſs. When, therefore, I ob- 
Terve a party of this deſcription, whoſe whole 
lives have paſſed in a ſtate of cabal and intrigue, 
often ſubverſive of the good order of this commu- 
nity, approaching once more, in the general 
ſuſpicions and the general fears, to a power which 
they have before miſuſed; and in the places of 
men, who it needs but to walk abroad to ſee, have 
the confidence of the people—l think I may, 
| without being very violently influenced by the 
ſpirit 


6 
ſpirit of party, come forth to my fellow citizens, 
and warn them of their danger.—Ever fince the 
laſt overthrow of Mr. Fox, the inhabitants of this 
kingdom have concurred almoſt univerſally in the 
opinion, that he is no longer worthy of power; 
and they have as univerſally joined in declaring, 
that his rival is the man of their confidence. Tt 
is a new caſe in the political hiſtory of Britain, 
that we can judge of this by the moſt accurate 
ſtandard. When a man has grown old in the arts 
of corruption ; when his life has been ſpent in the 
packing of parties, and in working upon the con- 
tidence of his ſovereign ; if he happens to retain 
the helm of ſtate for ſome time, though in the 
very teeth of an oppoſition the moſt eminent for 
activity and induſtry of intrigue, and the moſt 
ſplendid by the decorations of brilliant talents, 
as well as the moſt powerfully ſupported by an un- 
common weight of rank and opulence—we may 
yet be doubtful whether he may not in a great 
meaſurc owe this to the opportunities which a 
long retention of power, given perhaps before 
that oppofition was formed, has afforded him of 
acquiring friends. But when a youth, not yet ar- 
rived at the maturity of his age, nor the full vi- 
gour of his mind, with hardly a ſupport not de- 
rived from his own ſtores, backed by very few 
powerful families, and new to the ways of bufi- 
neſs—is enabled to entrench himſelf firmly againſt 
ſuch an oppoſition as I have deſcribed; and, what 
is more, to enter upon his ſtation even in defiance 
of a majority of them—ſurely there muſt be 
ſomething peculiarly great in his character, or 
fomething peculiarly atrocious in the character 
of his antagoniſt, or a union of both, in the eyes 
of the people, which could give birth to ſo un- 
common and wonderful a phænomenon He is 
now entering on the fixth year of his power; and 
many things concur to ſhew, that he would be {till 
N Ns ER FANS the 
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the people's miniſter. The ſhocks he has faaiacd 
and the ſtorms he has been enabled to Wa 
his defeats upon the Iriſh Propoſitions, and the 
Fortifications; his dear-bought victories upon 
the Declaratory Bill, and the Promotion of 
Admirals; and the illjudged meaſure of the 
Shop Tax, had not yet been able to ſhake him : 

ſo firmly was he ſupported by the independent in- 
tereſt; ſo convinced were the people of his inte- 
grity, and ſo much did they dread the dark genius 
of his rival. Common ſenſe will tell us, that 
this could be only owing to his character : and 
while he preſerves that character—while the na- 
tion under his wings, in addition to their own 
firmneſs, enjoy themſelves in the pofſeſhon of the 
great object of all communities, Peace and Secu- 


_ rity; I confeſs that, as a citizen and a philan- 


thropiſt, I cannot feel happy at the proſpect of a 
change. The inhabitants of this capital have of 
late met one another with the good humour which 
proſperity and cordiality inſpire ; they have all 
felt the bleſſings of a ſteady and honeſt admini- 
ſtration; and every man has congratulated his 
fellow upon the permanency of the government, 

the reſtoration of the credit of the country, and 
the thriving condition of commerce. Money, 
it 1s obſerved by moneyed men, was never in ſuch 
plenty; and had not our kind Sovereign fallen 
under this affliction, he might have fulfilled, with 
ſuch an adminiſtration, the compaſhonate wiſhes 
of the French Henry the IVth towards his people. 

In this general ſerenity, therefore, what mult be 
the feelings, what muſt be the anguiſh of all true 
lovers of civil harmony, to obſerve the proſpect 
blacken, © and cloud inſtead, and ever-during 
dark, ſurround us.“ I am far from ſaying, 
ſhould the ariſtocratic. party, in the preſent con- 
juncture of affairs, make their way to the honours 
and power they have long coveted, that we * 
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be immediately plunged into dangers and com- 
motions; for, ſhould they attempt meaſures of 
any turbulent complexion, we have the ſenſe to 
know our danger, and the ſpirit to reſiſt it. But 
it muſt be obvious that, with an adminiſtration 
ſuch as we are at preſent bleſt with, we cannot 
but be alarmed at the idea of a change ; the con- 
duct of any other, at beſt, muſt be uncertain ; the 
conduct of the preſent we know to be good. And 
when, in addition to this confideration, we recol- 
le& the characters of thoſe who will come into 
office, and the hot meaſures they have ſhewn 
themſelves equal to, in order to force themſelves 
into office; when we recollect their rapacity, their 
wants, their ambition, and, what is of no leſs 
conſequence, the views of their titled and opu- 
lent ſupporters, to wreſt the government from the 
Sovereign's hands, and to reduce it under the 
control of a powerful oligarchy; above all, when 
we recollect that the preſent unhappy conjunc- 
ture muſt render the third eſtate leſs mindful of 
its intereſts, and leſs able to preſerve its rights; 
Who can refrain from bewailing the fituation of 
his country, and the proſpect of loſing that ſtabi- 
lity and unanimity among all ranks of men, the 
preſervation of which is fo e neceſſary 
to its welfare! N 

That there is a proſpect of loſing it; that, even 
ſhould the wiſhes of the people be crowned with 
ſucceſs, there will be the molt ſtrenuous and deſ- 
perate efforts to remove theſe faithful ſtewards of 
the country ; and that the public concord will be 
interrupted; no one, however ſanguine in his 
hopes, can refuſe to acknowledge. 

The preſent unhappy ſituation; the opportuni- 
ty which it gives, and the efforts that have long 
been making; can hardly fail of overturning, or 
at leaſt of deranging, the harmony which has hi- 


therto prevailed. The intentions and enterprizes 
| of 
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of-oppoſition would have been foreſeen in this 


emergency, without any indications from them- 
ſelves, by any one who had at all given his mind 
to the characters and conduct of ſome of its 
leaders, and the abſolute dominion in which they 
hold their miſtaken ſupporters. But leſt this by 


otfibility ſhould not be the caſe; in a time which 


calls for the utmoſt caution and forbearanee, and 
in a caſe ſo entirely new in the law and in the 
hiſtory of the country, that it requires the ſtrict- 
eſt ſearch into the annals for precedents that may 
be anzlogous to it for eJucidation—moſt certainly 
requires the abſolute ſuſpenſion of all decided 
opinion they do not bluſh to come forth and 
declare, what every moderate man muſt ſee can 
only be meant to athſt and promote their own de- 
fgns. Had this been done after ſome little inveſ- 


tigation, ſome little honeſt diſcuſſion, we ſhould - 


not have quite ſo much reafon to tremble; as it 
would be ſcarcely poſhble for them, as men who 
had run a long courſe of political ambition, not 
to adopt what they thought would bring them 
again into power: this tho' we might fear, we 
might alſo forgive: but the marked determination 
and precipitancy of their conduct, in a queſtion 
that cannot, upon the face of it, be ſo quickly 
diſpoſed of, is what now fills every honeſt: mind 
with alarm. Who can doubt, when he hears a 
man in the very firit ſtage of what is only a pre- 


liminary to a queſtion of the greateſt magnitude, 


and which is always entirely new, giving his 
clear and decided opinion upon it.; and doubting 
whether the affembly in which he roſe, which is 
our only reſource in caſes of emergency, which 
has often ſheu n that it is ſo, and the ſuperintend- 
ing power of which, in ſuch cafes, he has too 
much knowledge not to know ; had any right or 


title to proceed to its diſcuſſion when in addi- 


tion to this they recollect the courſe of this man's 
life 
% ? 
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life, the diſtractions in which he has ſo often float- 
+ cd, his daring capacity, and the power which ſup- 
ports him—who can doubt that if he is not allow- 
ed to diſturb the peaceful order of things, ſome ' 
dangerous ſtorm will burſt! ſome dreadful thun- 
der craſh over the heads of this deeply wounded, 
though recovering country ? 

Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
« noſtra ? Quamdiu etiam furor iſte tuus nos elu- 
det? Quem ad finem ſeſe effrænata jactabit au- 
% dacia?” That we may all of us be aware of 
this; that we may be prepared for any violence 
on which, under his direction, the party may re- 
tolve; is the purpoſe of theſe pages. What we 
have ſurmiſed will perhaps never happen, we 
truſt it never will; but too much caution cannot 
be entertained. The power of the great families 
who deſpiſe the voice of the people, and are above 
popularity, except among the dregs of mankind, 
and the mobs they have occaſion for; but who 
will rule in their own way, independent and pa- 
ramount ; has ariſen to a pre-eminence truly 
alarming. The perſonal influence of the man 
whoſe talents might make us bleſs him, but whoſe 
character makes us fear him, is too well known 
to mention ; in every province of England he 
has a ſupporter ; he revels ! in all the pride of do- 
minion in Weſtminſter— Serviat ultima Thule.” 
It was ſuch a combination of great families and 
talents, which in another kingdom, and un- 
der a deſpotic government, controlled and inſult- 
ed the laſt prince of the houſe of Valois. It was 
ſuch a combination, which, in the anarchies of 
the Roman republic (when, in the nervous period of 
Livy, © Jampridem prevalentis populi vires ſeipſæ 
*conficiunt”), overcame the efforts of all good men, 
of Cicero and of Cato; and after tearing the very 
bowels of the ſtate, ended in tyranny and a per- 
N dictatorſhip. Who has ſeen this man 

who 
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who, like the conſpirator Shaftſbury, has ten 

thouſand briſk boys ready to ſtart at a motion of 
his finger making his progreſs through the king- 
dom of Weſtminſter, and ſupportedby the Pompeii 
and the Craſſi of Britain; will be able not to 
liken the preſent times and factions to that period 
of antiquity, when the Roman liberty, and the 
mild power of the ſenate, periſhed together ? 
Were our conſtitution different from what it is; 
were there no third eſtate, one of the great uſes 
of which is to curb and ovefbear ſuch ſpirits as 
theſe; the conſequence would be inevitable. As 
jt is, we may not be ſurpriſed if ſome new Agra- 
rian law ſhould be promulgated, ſome new Cam- 
pania given away*. Nor, did the forms of our go- 
vernment admit of it, if any one fhould be hardy 
enough to oppoſe the torrent of this power, ſhould 
2 if, like Clodius, nobly born, he ſued 
for an adoption into a plebeian family, in order 
to the expulfon of a yirtuous adverſary f. It has 
been a faſhion of late among the admirers of this 
man (I do not mean his more intimate aſſociates, 
for they are too like him in all points of his con- 
duct not to ſuppoſe him perfection ; but thoſe ad- 
mirers which he has among citizens who are even 
honeſt and well diſpoſed, but ſubject to the frail- 
ties and miſtakes common to human nature) to 
admit his profligacy and total diſregard of all re- 
gularity, but to dwell upon thoſe ſhining abilities, 
and that profundity of political knowledge, which 
mark him as the moſt accompliſhed miniſter of 
the age. It may be ſo; thoſe who have the for- 


In his firſt conſulate Cæſar propoſed and carried an Agranan 
law, by which the lands of Campania were to be diſtributed to 
- 20,900 poor citizens who had three children. 
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+ Czlar finding a ſtrong oppoſer to his ambition in Cieero, en- 
couraged Clodjus, who was of the beſt blood of Rome, to be 
adopted amongſt the plebeians, in order to ſue for the tribunate ; 
by which he propoſed the law which baniſhed his antagoniſt. 
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tune to be in the complete poſſeſſion of his mind, 
may tell them ſo: but we, who compoſe the maſs 
and body of the citizens, are ſo far removed from 
this intimate acquaintance with his ſuperiority, 
that we can only judge of his abilities in this 
point by the proofs he has given of them; and, 
whether well or ill for the country, he has not 
had not much opportunity for diſplaying theſe 
roofs. Where, I would atk, was this aitonithing 
kiidwldtes, which is to penetrate into the views 
of all the courts of the world, overſhadowed all 
other miniſters, and towered above the genius of 
all the enemies of Britain? where was it acquir- 
ed? in thoſe temples of the deſtruction of all 
that is good or generous, where the demon of 
chance and gaming keeps his © pale-eyed vigils?“ 
or in that admirable ſelection of the accompliſhed 
youth of this country, who not dreaming that 
there are things in the fate worthy their attenti- 
on, waſte their ſpirits and their fortunes at New- 
market or Aſcott ? Was it acquired in thoſe 
- habitations of meanneſs and filth, with which 
this metropolis, ſplendid as it is, abounds, 
and with which this companion of the . ſcum 
of the people, as well as. of the proudeſt 
of the nobles, in his many canvaſſes, has been 
perfectly acquainted ? Or was it in the arms of a 
faded beauty, whom, recking with public proſti- 
tution, this uses citizen is not aſhamed to 
take to his boſom; and to the honour of Britain, 
and the pride of her matrons, to introduce as his 
companion among the nations of. Europe? Hu- 
man nature muſt ſigh when ſhe contemplates theſe 
nauſcating parts of his character; and lament 
that one who was formed to be her ornament and 
pride, can ſuffer his palſions to make him her 
diſgrace. 
But we ſhould be too happy, if the only quef- 
tion which agitated us were his abilities ſor office; 
ng. 
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no one doubts of their magnitude, though they 
may be raiſed too high. But though they ſoared, 
with the ſtrong wing of eagles, to a point that 
would dazzle and confound other mortals; ſtill 
would the opinion of his character defeat their 
effects; and the people of this Iſland would have 
to lament, that the moſt vigorous mind among 
them was too dangerous to be truſted. And it 
may not be improper here to remind you of the 
perfect compatibility of great talents, and a diſ- 
polition to abuſe them. Pericles and Cæſar were 
the ableſt men in their ſtates; the Dukes of Guiſe 
were the moſt accompliſhed princes of their time; 
and the firmeſt mind that ever guided the ſtrength 
of this country, raiſed itſelf to its pre-eminence 

by the murder of its Sovereign, by the waſte an 
deſolation of every thing that was good, great, 
or noble. Let not thoſe, therefore, who are 
friends to good order, exalt their idol for his ta- 
lents, till they grow blind to the danger which 
his character threatens. I ſpeak not raſhly, I 
write not with petulance ; I ground my affertions 
upon the indication of his views and principles, 
which is derived from the complexion of all his 

meaſures, from the tenour of his whole life! 
And now let the warmeſt of his admirers— 
among thoſe I mean who, not being actuated with 
the ſame views as himſelf, are not, as his 
more immediate companions are, become part 
of himfelf—let them come forward and de- 
clare, that he has not departed from all that 
open firmneſs and manlineſs which were the 
only virtues left him—whether he has not 
been guilty of a baſe dereliction of a principle 
which he finds he had too raſhly laid down, and 
been reduced to the deſpicable meanneſs of re- 
tracting what he had explicitly and publicly avow- 
ed ? the ridiculous ſophiſtry which he uſed, the 
gloſs and explanations which the Houſe were forced 
to hear from him, are too degrading for an honeſt 
man to delight in reiterating. I will not there- 
| ' "2m 
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fore inſiſt, that every one who heard him, un- 
derſtood him to mean, that, in emergencies like 
the preſent, an inherent and independent right to 
aſſume the Regency attached to the eldeſt ſon of 
the King; Iwill not infiſt, that nobody ſuppoſed 
him not to mean, that it was ſubject to no revi- 
ſion or adjudication of the two Houſes ! or that he 
was not at that time without an idea of his nice diſ- 
tinction between a right and a poſſeſhon ! Could 
we think him leſs dangerous, or that the feelings of 
his party were at all wounded by this trifle, we 
might view him with a degree of compaſſion. 
As it is, let us imitate the calm dignity of his 
rival, and let us with him be forry to fix on any gen- 
tleman a meaning, though ever ſo obvious, which he af- 
 terwards declares not to have been his meaning.—Per- 
haps this grave perſonage, ſo ſhielded by the rec- 
titude of his intentions, ſo intrenched within the 
cool majeſty of independence, ſo ſtrongly armed 
in honeſty, that © words paſs by him like the 
: * 1dle wind which he reſpects not;” who is indit- 
FI ferent to newſpaper reports and repreſentations, and 
%- thinks them beneath his notice; will deſpiſe the virtu- 
ous miſchief which a mere pamphlet can do him. 
But let him have a care. In this glorious coun- 
try, where every individual member thinks him- 
ſelf, and is, intereſted in whatever is doing by his 
governors; pamphlets and newſpapers are the 
beſt, and indeed the only channel of intelligence 
to the different ranks'of men not immediate ſpec- 
tators of the actions and views of parties; and of- 
ten have awakened them from their blameable 
ignorance, or their criminal indifference. Let 
him recollect, that when the nation | reſounded, 
through its moſt diſtant provinces, with clamours 
: againſt an oppretfive and feeble government, the 
Tpirit which rouſed them appeared in a newſpa- 
per : it was by ſuch a vehicle, deſpiſed and ſpurn- 
ed as it now is, that the bold and impoſing . 
N | 8 
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of Junius cendeſcended to convey to his country 
whatever he thought would conduce to its ſervice. 
But this is known too well by a man who has been 
nurſed in the arts of party, for him to have been 
ſerious when he made the declaration which 'af- 
fected ſo much dignity. It would have more 
properly become the mouth of the Son of Cha- 
tham, who diſdains perhaps too much the arrows 
which, though blunted, are often directed againſt 
him, and loves popularity which follows, not 
which is to be followed. 

Were I diſpoſed to purſue the line of thought 
which this creates, it might be ſpun out to a length 
which would tire you. I will only therefore ob- 
ſerve, that with a diſpoſition cold and averſe to 
popular humiliations, the character alone of the 
one has placed him on a ſummit of public fayour, 
to which his adverſary, with all his arts of atrach- 
ing to his perſon the nobleſt together with the 
vileſt of mankind, has never yet been able to 
reach : and that he owes his preſent ſeat in the 
ſenate to the free choice of the reſpectable ſons of 
liberality and feience ; while the other is placed 
there chiefly by the efforts of a multitude whom 
he cajoles, and who, with tribunes at their head, 
fill the whole forum with riots and diſorders. Yet 
even there, abſolute as he is, did the election pro- 
ceed by centuries inſtead of tribes &; could inde- 
pendence or property haye weight againſt beg- 
gary and numbers, he might tremble on that 
throne, on which he ſeems ſo firmly to have ſet 
his foot. However, we ſhall not have much rea- 
| Jon to grieve, if the only permanent promotion 
he has met with, in the courſe of his ambition, is 
from the repreſentation of a peaccable to that of 


* Alluding to the original way of voting among the peop - 
Rome, according to the diviſion or Cenſus made by Servius Pul- 
lius, 
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a riotous multitude, from a venal borough to a 
prouder city. 
I feel that I ought to beg pardon for calling 
your attention for ſo long a time to one charac- 
ter; but it is becauſe of the feeble hand which is 
diſplayed in its delineation, not becauſe the ne- 
ceſſity for ſuch a ſketch is not very ſtrong. Did 
the ſpirit of Junius now live as formerly, he 
would have dwelt upon it much longer, and with 
all that energy and coercion with which he terrifi- 
ed and degraded the dangerous power of a mini- 
ſter: he would have attacked, with equal ſucceſs, 
the danger when it had changed ſides. Penetrat- 
ing and virtuous as he was, he would ſee where 
the balance now lay; the unreſtrained licenſe 
with which it was ſupported, and the neceſſity 
of curbing .it with a ſtrong hand! But his ge- 
nius perhaps no longer lives; and the furious 
ſpirits which are now raging within the peaceful 
boſom of the country, will gain ſtrength till they 
burſt forth like a torrent of fire, and overwhelm 
the happy villages and vineyards which are un- 
conſcious of their danger. Who is there but muſt 
dread this, when they ſec the Sovereign, who had 
the firmneſs to bridle them, is incapable, by a 
moſt afflicting malady, any longer to aſſert his 
own rights, or the wiſhes of the. people? when 
they behold them, with a moſt indecent clevation 
of joy, marſhalling their power, and poiſing their 
ſtrength, in all the waldneſs of ambition, and the 
madneſs of approaching ſucceſs? This it was that 
prompted their leader to commit himſelf ſo im- 
prudently; this it was that could induce Sheridan 
to threaten, with a matchleſs audacity, what how- ' 
ever drew upon him the indignation and the laſh 
of that great man, who ſeems born for the reſto- 
ration of our credit, and the defence of our 
rights! But, though the inſolence of theſe men 
who have always been ſo daring, would teach us 


to 


1 
to ſuſpect, that they are convinced the time is 
now come for the indulgence of their ambition 
upon their-own terms; what. are we to expect” 
when two men, highly dignified with the laticlave - 
of Patricians, ariſe gravely in their ſenate, and 
endeavour to terrify us into compliance! | 

Are we then indeed fallen ſo very low! are we 
really ſo humbled! fo loſt to all the ſpirit which 
animated our anceſtors! ſo inconceivably ſtupid 
and blunted in our ſenſibilities! that we are judg- 
ed capable of being thus impreſſed? Or are the 
Iriſh themſelves (now grown a well regulated and 
loyal nation, through the ſenſe and the virtues 
of their leaders) {till judged fo inflammable, that 
we ſhall fear they may fly to arms upon any im- 
pulſe, or the looſeſt hint? What opinion of us 
could have been entertained by the noble lord, 
when he ſuffered this threat to creep into his 
ſpeech ? the ſpeech itſelf, and the miſtaken prin- 
Gples it contains, are more excuſable to a ge- 
_nerous people than ſuch an intimidation : for to 
miſtakes the wiſeſt of men are often liable. That 
he is miſlaken, that he will find it difficult to ful 
fl the promiſc which he pledged himſelf to the 
peers to perform; the ſuperior knowledge of his 
opponent, and the renunciation of his party, 
both-unite in confeſſing. What though his life 
has been called to the ſtudy of the laws! what 
though he be dignified with the ermine of magiſ- 
tracy ! it happens that the queſtion which he fo 
boldly decides, 1s, from its never having occur- 
red, taken out of the Jaw; and the gentleman, 
the hiſtorian, and the ſenator; are equally en- 

titled to inveſtigate and determine. But he is 
| too ſenſible of this, too well endowed with na- 
tural and acquired talents, and his ſentiments and 
words were too nearly alike to others that had 
been uttered, for us not to ſuppoſe that he was in 
concert with his party. It is therefore that we 
1 —.— ; watch 
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watch him, it is therefore that we fear for the ef- 
fects of that determined ambition, which can 
make a man fo high in his profeſſion expoſe him- 
felf to cenſure. Retract, my good lord! the na- 
tion expect it of you; there can be no diſgrace in 
a candid confeſſion ; and what perhaps is of equal 
weight, the party have for once repented their 
precipitation. The firſt prince of the blood, next 
to the heir apparent, declares in his place, that the 
illuſtrious perſon whom they wiſhed to excite, is 
an enemy to the violence which they would not 
Have been aſhamed to have hazarded. We owe 
them no thanks that they did not hazard it; that 
this violence for an independent right, ſubject to 
no reviton, ſubject to no adjudication, did not 
break forth with a deſtructive rage: but finding 
that, with a madneſs even with them unuſual, they 
had determined upon what would not have been 
ſupported; they quit, though with reluctance, a 
ground that is not tenable, and are reduced to 
retractions which a gentleman would diſdain.— 
The errors in judgment however, of any man, 
though ever ſo high in office, we may be induced 
to paſs over; they may be really errors, and as 
fuch human nature muſt forgive them: for the 
mind may be ſo warped by the ſpirit of party, 
that the cleareſt underſtanding may not perceive 
them. But when a man whoſe ſtation, habits, 
and abilities have eyer given him a weight and 
authority above others that are not ſupported. by 
the dignity of office; moſt daringly declares a 
Jact, calculated to diftreſs, intimidate, and con- 
fuſe; if that fact ſhould not be as he repreſents 
it to be, what excuſe can we make for him, or 
how can any error in judgment be aſſigned on 
that, which was not the object of the under- 
ſtanding but of the ſenſes? Yet ſuch a fact has 
been ſtated; we have been threatened with the 


diflolution of the union, and the indignation of 
che 
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the Scotch nobility, if we do not depart from - 
right which may belong to us, and ſuffer the ſame 
perſonage to aftume as his birthright, what every 
one perceives will belong to him by election 
Come forth, thou raſh man! and tell us, who 
have a right to know, by what authority you have 
endeavoured to influence a queſtion, which from 
the nature of juſtice and truth ſhould be deter- 
mined by nothing but themſelves? How have 


you arrived at the knowledge of the intentions of 


our order? Have they waited upon you in a bo- 
dy? have they addreſſed you? or have you con- 
ſulted them all collectively, and been deputed to 
repreſent them on this ſubject ? If you have done 
none of theſe things, confeſs that you have ex- 
cceded your authority, and that you are forget- 


ful of the intereſts' of thoſe who gave you that 


ſeat which you fill with ſo much gravity, and of 
the nation whom in part you are appointed to 
govern. If you have done theſe things, I will 
humble myſelf -before you, and aſk your par- 
don, from the ſame regard to juſtice which 
now induces me to reflect upon a character hi- 
therto reſpectable. But there will be no neceſſity 
for this humiliation ; it is impoſſible that the Peers 
of Scotland, one of whoſe characteriſtics is an 
extenſive knowledge and acquaintance with the na- 
ture of things, as well as a ſpirit to aſſert their 
rights, could, in ſo early a ſtage of buſineſs which 
required ſo much caution, have declared what 


this Viſcount declared—Not merely that there was 
no occaſion for a ſearch after precedents on a ſub- 


ject, which, of all others, depended. on their 


judgment for elucidation! not merely that the 
rule of ſucceſſion would be departed from, though 


the men moſt competent in the wiſdom of the 
ſtate, ſhould upon ſage deliberation decide that 
it was not—not merely this but that, if ſuch 


_ was the deciſion, they would judge the cauſe over 
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again, and break the bonds of has union, the 
very fecond article of which declares, That the 


% ſuccethon of the Monarchy of Great Britain, 
< ſhall be the ſame as was before ſettled with re- 
* gard to that of England.” | 

If the ſucceſſion of the Monarchy is the fame, the 


| fucceſhon of the Regency muſt be the ſame, when- 


ever the voice of thoſe competent to decide; has 
determined what ſucceſſion is. But I will not 
waſte my time and your patience in uſeleſs ar- 


gument; the misfortunes which we fear do not 
depend upon argument: if they did, notwith- 


ſtanding ſuch a conſtellation of ſhining talents 
as appear againſt us, backed by ſuch an immenſe 


weight of title and opulence, influence and alli- 


ance, as are in cloſe junction among the greater 


'Nables and Commons; we ſhould not have much 


reaſon to be alarmed, when ſuch men as Our pre- 
ſent Clarendon and Falkland prefide. It is that 
determined daring, that marked deſign to rule 
without control, that deſperation of character and 
preſſing neceſſity in ſome, and that ſteady view 
to ariſtocracy in others, which are the things that 
fill every moderate or ſenſible man with alarm. 
And before we quit this point, I muſt remind you, 
that in the commencement of theſe times when 
every thing that was good or noble, when the 
virtuous and the wiſe, the greateit lovers of the 
laws, the Peers, and the Sovereign himſelf, fell a 
ſacrifce to the dregs and vileſt of the people 
the ſtorm firſt lowered in Scotland, though the 


native and hereditary kingdom of Charles ; and 


advancing ſouth, it at laſt broke with uch vio- 
lence, that the Rate was convulſed to its founda- 
tions, was deſolated, and deſtroyed. I am tar from 
faying or imagining that ſuch conſequences will 
now happen, or that they are expected by the 
party that now rages; but neither could the 


pyrty who raged with all the violence of civil 
war, 
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war, in the times I mention, foreſee the extent 
of the conſequences of exciting the Scotch to 
rebel, of encouraging them while in arms, and 
of actually paying and rewarding them when they 
diſbanded. Yet, when they did arrive, none were 
ſo active in promoting them ſtill farther; in arm- 
ing their impious hands againſt a king, to whom 
they pretended all poſſible reſpect, and defying 
all law, or juſtice, or good order, in drawing all 
the power under their own tyranny. Nor will it 
be totally irrelevant to obſerve our happineſs, 
that the civil diſcords of our hereditary enemies 
on the oppoſite ſhorcs, prevent them from inter- 
fering, with zhand that blaſts whatever it touches, 
in the emergency which now preſents itſelf. 
America is a ſtriking inſtance of their diſpoſition 
and ability ;- Engliſh quarrels and Engliſh patriots 
have often proved their greateſt friends; and, 
before the kingdoms were united, Scotland, was, 
in every reign, the cauſe of the moſt powerful 
diverſions in their favour. We ſee then the 
ſimilarity between the ſpirits and diſpofations of 
many in the preſent times and thoſe of the mid- 
dle of the laſt century. Thank God! the times 
themſelves are different; the minds of men are 
become enlightened; we are not now a people 
ſtruggling under the weight of feuda] oppref- 
hon; we have long been emancipated: if we 
have any fear now, it is from our own preju- 
dices. Having for ages been taught, that no- 
thing which comes from the fide oppoſed to the 
Court, can pothbly tend to our diſadvantage, in- 
deed, which can poſſibly not tend to our intereſt, 
we are become blind to our danger, in the quar- 
ter from which it is now moſt likely to come. 
Power, in all countries, times, and climates, ts 
the ſame in its nature, and uniform in its opera- 
tions upon the human mind. Its genera! tendency 
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is to render us overbearing and haughty, often 
unjuſt, and not unfrequently cruel; and theſe are 


its effects, whether it is enjoyed by the many or 


the few, as well as by a ſingle perſon : it has been 
proved by the Oſtraciſm of Athens, and the 


Ephori of Sparta; by the Comitia of the Romans, 


and the Inquiſitor of Venice ; by the Parliament 


of England and the Major Generals of Crom- 


well. We are not to ſuppoſe, therefore, be- 
cauſe the power of the Crown is what we have 


_ conſtantly been taught to dread, that we may not 


have the ſame reaſon to dread the power of a 


Parliament. It is in the proper balance of power 


that the true happineſs of a nation conſiſts, and 
whenever that balance is in danger of being de- 
ſtroyed, whether from the uſurpations of the 
Crown, or that union among the Great which 


would render them almoſt independent, then is 


that happineſs alſo in danger. 

Theſe are truths which I truſt are difficult to 
be ſhaken; they muſt equally meet with the af- 
ſent of the Repreſentatives of the Landed and the 
Moneyed Intereſts, the dignified Noble, and the 
moderate Citizen, And I leave to your own 


judgments, from every thing that has been ſaid, 


trom the opulence, the ſhining qualities, the in- 
fluence, and indefatigability of the Party, whe- 
ther or not ſuch an union is not now to be dread- 
ed. But whatever may be the fortune of this 
Community, I cannot help felicitating its mem- 
bers, on having at leaſt poſſeſt, for five years, a 
band of ſtewards, from whom they had nothing 
of this nature to fear. Among them was no firm 


Junction of the firſt families of the kingdom; 

among them was no overgrown wealth, no in- 
fluence that was alarming, no daring ſpirit which 
dazzled ; no brilliancy of talents which captivat- 
ed. Their integrity, their induſtry, their charac- 


ters, alone introduced them; the people alone 
_ ſupported 
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ſupported them; their breath would have deſtroy- 
ed them. Can you then really take your leave 
of theſe faithful and conſtitutional ſervants, with- 
out the tribute of ſome public honours to their 
memory? Undcrſtanding, as you do, the nature 
of government, and of national happineſs in ge- 
neral, and your own in particular, can you be in- 
different to the retreat of your friends? Or, in 
more energetic language than it is ever pollible 
for mine to be, Can you on this fair mountain 
leave to feed, and batten on this moore ?” For- 
give the warmth that has appeared in theſe pages ; 
it can only be meant for your ſervice. Mine is 
the laſt heart in the world, fo convinced am I of 
the pernicious effects of an inflammable temper, 
and diſaffection in the people, on the happineſs 
of a nation, to with to excite your minds to ſedi- 
tion or tumult. My great and only aim is to call 
your attention to a part of the conſtitution, in 
which the balance ſeems to he verging too much 
on one ſide. It is your province and duty to ſee 
it properiy trimmed, to give it your moſt jealous 
attention, and by all conſtitutional methods, by 
diſcloſing your opinions, and a proper exertion in 
the approaching elections, to reſtore whatever 
you may think to bewanting to the ſafety or hap- 
pineſs of the community. 

All that has hitherto been faid, relates only to 
(what is indeed the moſt important) our internal 
welfare. But there are other points, which, upon 
a change of adminiſtration, mult fink deep into. 
every feeling mind: I mean the total change of 
our Councils and Servants. In a time not mere- 
ly the moſt glorious on the ocean during the laſt 
war, but which 1s almoſt without parallel in the 
naval annals of Britain; in a moment of victory 
and of triumph, when the kingdom reſounded 
with his praiſes, and every man called down bleſ- 
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ſings on the name of RopNEVY; Mr. Fox did not 
bluſh to degrade him, and in his room to appoint 
another, whoſe name, however privately or pro- 
| feffonally reſpectable, moſt certainly, except in 
parliament, had not been heard of during the 
war.— Had Hannibal, immediately, after the 
batttle of Cannæ, when eighty thouſand of the 
Romans periſhed, and their generals and great 
captains were cut off, been recalled by ſome infa- 
tuated party at Carthage (and parties raged there 
alſo with all their uſual violence); had a general 
not much known been appointed in his room, 
how would the Romans have felt? They would 
have felt as the French did, aſtoniſhed, encou- 
raged, and invigorated. Such, however, is the 
man whom a race of people in this country extol 
as the greateſt miniſter we have. May we not 
then expect a repetition of the ſame conduct ? 
May we not expect, in his total neglect of every 
thing that interferes with the intereſts of his par- 
ty, the recal of one on whom the nation have 
placed their. hopes for the ſalvation of the Eaſtern 
' Provinces of the Empire, as they did upon Lord 

Rodney for the defence of the Weſtern !—the 
recal of Cornwallis, the firm, the brave, the vir- 
tuous, and the wiſe ? In yain will that great man 
plead (if he condeſcends to plead) that the proſ- 
perity of Britiſh Aſia depends upon the conſtancy 
and permanency of its government; in vain will he 
deprecate the folly ofa change. Regardleſs of the 
high character of this Nobleman, not moredignified 
by title and anceſtry, than by the virtues of a Man 
and of a Citizen ; regardleſs of the ſtability both of 
meaſures and of governors, neceſſary for the di- 
rection of an immenſe power; he will no doubt 
confirm the world in the opinion they have long 
entertained of the miſerable fluctuation of Britiſh 
councils. I am not verſed in the views of foreign 

cabinets, 
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cabinets, I am ignorant of thoſe of our own; I 
am equally unacquainted with what is doing in 
Illyria or Sarmatia; upon the ſhores of the Baltic 
or the banks of the Euxine ; with the ravages in 
the Bannat, or the conventions in Finland. But 
I know that it is a received opinion among the 
kingdoms of Europe, that no nation is fo little to 
be depended upon in politics as ours; ſo various 
are our councils, ſo often has a party forced itſelf 
into office. This is no new opinion, taken up 
upon ſlight grounds; it is at leaſt as old as De 
Witt. That great man told Sir William Temple, 
that the only thing that frightened him in his 
negociations with England, was the little ſtabili- 
ty of her plans; which ever fince the reign of 
Elizabeth had been fo. changeable, that it was 
impoſſible to take meaſures with her for two years 
together.—If any thing could have induced the 
moſt powerful Prince of the German continent, 
and the commander of the beſt army in the world, 
to make common cauſe with us, and ſo ſtrongly 
ſecond our views; it mujt have been that opinion 
which he began to entertain of the permanency 
of the preſent adminiſtration, and the ſtability 
and weight of our alliance, when the King, the 
Miniſter, and the decided majority of the people, 
coaleſced in its formation: Here was a Coalition 
indeed ! the moſt glorious for any country, and 
the moſt unlike that infamous-one which we have 
ſeen; a monſter of ſo heterogencous a nature, 
compoſed of ſo many diſcordant parts, of men 
who had for ſo many years been tearing one ano- 
ther to pieces; that we have only to wonder at, 
and to dread the ſtrength of that open diſpoſition 
to violate, in the face of the world, every thing 
that was decent, honeſt, or principled, which can, 
for ſo long a time, have retained them in ſuch 
clofe conjunction. But Jam wrong; we may in- 
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| feed dread, but we ought not to wonder | Having 
now quitted all pretenſions to the appearance even 
of character, or public principle ; having with an 
inſolence and audacity, which poſterity will ſcarce. 
believe, bearded the nation to whom they are 
accountable, and told them that they never had 
any principles but thoſe of ambition; that they 
had not the common ſpirit of gentlemen, who re- 
fuſe to aſſociate with thoſe whom they have once 
rpprobated ; I do not fee what they have left for 
it, but ro ſet the world at defiance, and depend 
for ſupport. upon the cloſeneſs of Weir own 
union. | 
It will- be. impoſſible, in this place, not to ad- 
mire that firmneſs of character, that honeſt 
haughtineſs, with which their noble opponent 
diidained their overtures. Superior to an union 
which he felt would be contamination, he imi- 
tated Cicero in his conduct, as he does in his elo- 
- quence, and refuſed to owe his power to this Bri- 
tiſh Triumvirate. But in what has he not ſhewn 
himſelf ſuperior to his rivals? In the preſent 
conteſt, which, long as this difſertation has been, 
it will be impoſſible to paſs by, his character and 
abilities ſhine out with an approved luſtre; and 
whatever may be our fortunes—whether we may 
yet-govern ourſelves, in concert with the Houſe 
of Chatham; or whether we are doomed to be 
governed deſpotically by the Houſe of Holland 
Van uſeful leſſon may be taught to our children, 
from the preſent conduct of our rulers. The 
may obſerve to what a tranſcendent height of ſu- 
periority greatneſs may ſoar, when ſupported by 
the wings of honeſty ; and to what a depth the 
ſame greatneſs muſt neceſſarily fall, when op- 
preſt by unbridled ambition and defalcation of 
principle! The precipitation, and the mean en- 
deayour to avoid the conſequences of that preci- 
pitation ; 
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pitation; the invaſion of our rights, and the at- 
tempt to threaten us out of the prudent conduct 
we were purſuing; all unite in finking the Op- 
poſition ſtill lower in the minds of men than 
they were ſunk before. They may be ſtrong in 
numbers, they may ſtrain every nerve, they may 
wade to power through a quick-ſand of meanneſs, 
turbulence, and inconſiſtency : but they will ne- 
ver reign in the hearts of the people: the Wiſe 
will never truſt them; the Good will never love 
them! 8 E 

Is it not abominable to behold theſe men, with 
a moſt inconſiſtent ingenuity, firſt attacking and 
denying our rights, afterwards accuſing us for un- 
dertaking their defence, and laſtly, denying that 
we have a power to defend them ? Is it not mon- 
ſtrous to obſerve their bold leader, not content 
with allowing us to gueſs at his views, from the 
daring indecency of his conduct ; not content 
with ſhewing us, by his meaſures, that he means 
to obtrude himſelf upon the government- of the 
country; but, in defiance of all decorum, com- 
ing forward in the houſe, and telling his noble 
adyerſary in ſubſtance, if not in words, that he 
means to tear from him the high ſtation he holds! 
The behaviour of theſe Men of the People, on 
this occaſion, has affronted and rouſed even the 
moſt moderate perſons—* Populares iſti jam 
etiam modeſtos homines fibilare docuerunt.” But 
it is vain to ſuppoſe that the honeſt warmth, the in- 
dignation, the reproaches of their fellow citizens, 
can have any effect upon ſuch characters. We 
can only endeavour, by mutual communication, 
to alleviate the grief which agitates us. We can 
only lament that in ſuch times as theſe, when 
Virtue, or at leaſt Decency, Liberality, and 
Science, affect to boait that they have civilized 
and enlightened our minds; men ſhall be found 

| | capable 
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capable of ſuch a phrenzy of ambition, that hav- 
ing failed in endeavours to ſtorm the cloſet of 
the Sovereign, out of very madneſs at their de- 
feat, they take advantage of his affliction, and 
profit by his misfortunes. Have they no ſenſe of 
the calamities of our natures ? no common feel- 
ings of humanity about them? or, hardened as 
they are, has this opportunity ſo blinded them, 
that they cannot ſee the general odium it will re- 
fleet ? But what nced theſe appeals? Fear of the 
odium into which they will fall, ſenſe of the un- 
happineſs that will attend upon univerſal deteſta- 
tion, have no effect upon their minds. They 
are dead to all feeling ; reverence for their King 
they know not; of gratitude they are incapable; 
ſhame belongs not to them! O unwiſe anceſtors, 
to have formed the conſtitution! O miſtaken pa- 
triots, to have bled in its defence! Unhappy 
country, to be unequal to its protection! In the 
moment when we had overcome the Ariſtocratic 
fury; in the moment when we had reſtored the 
balance ſo neceſſary; when our hearts went along 
with the meaſures of our Sovereign; when we 
looked with fond hope to the continuance of his mea- 
ſures! when we enjoyed the warm ſunſhine of a r. 
manent government, and when we dreamt not, alas! 
of the interruption of our proſperity to be ſo ſud- 
denly daſhed from the ſummit of our wiſhes; to ſce 
our King fall under the moſt dreadful affliction; 
and to be expoſed anew to the fury of party! 
What muſt be our anguiſh! what our deſpair ! 

Oh fallacem hominum ſpem, fragilemque for- 
tunam, et inanes noſtras contentiones! quæ in 
medio ſpatio ſæpe franguntur et corruunt, et 
ante in ipſo curſu obruuntur, quam portum 
conſpicere potuerunt !” 

By thoſe who are not entirely loft to all feel- 
ing, by thoſe who may think there is ſome little 


FFuth 1 in what I have ſaid, I ſhall be forgiven the 
warmth 
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warmth which ſwells in theſe pages. : - However, 
amidſt the depravity of ſome, and delufion of 
others, as if to ſhew that our nation is not through 
all its members abandoned to the blind purſuits 
of faction and party, a glorious cohort Temains 
to oppoſe them. 

As lovers of our country, and tn of human 
nature, we muſt rejoice to ſee that a powerful body 
has had the common ſpirit of honour in them, and 
not forſaken their beloved Soyereign, nor the 
intereſts of the people. Poſterity will rejoice to 
obſerve that ſome virtue was left among us, when 
they contemplate the names of thoſe who dared 
to defend themſelves when attacked in their very 
vitals; of thoſe who voted in the majority, on 
the morning of the ſeventeenth. But had we 
not had a majority ; had we not even obtained 
the triumph that we did; ſtill would two names, 
by the ſuperior excellence that attaches to them, 
reſcue us from the diſgrace which otherwiſe would 

| have covered us. Throughout the preſent con- 
teſts they have been eminently illuſtrious for tho 
firmneſs, the conſiſtency, the honeſt integrity, 
the calm wiſdom of their poſſeſſors. Long after 
the period when we ſhall be taken from this ſcene 
of agitation and ſtruggle ; when, the factions of 
Britain ſhall be no more; when her obſcurity will 
perhaps equal that of the preſent Ilium, or of 
Athens; will the names of TaorLow and of 
Pi r be known to future Patriots; the virtuous 
Leaders of Party will be emulous to imitate” 
them; and the generous youth, while grounding « 
themſelves in the principles of public honour, 
will think of them with veneration, and mention 
them with rapture. In this cruel affliction of 
the King, cut off from the family whom he 
loved, and the wife whom he adored, and with 
whom he had lived a matchleſs example of con- 
9 jugal 
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jugal fidelity and happinefs; the virtuous heart 
dwells with emotion upon thoſe generous. words, 
that til} vibrate upon the car of ſenſibility; 
« When I forget his favours, may God forget 
« me!” a 9 1 

If chere was a thing wanting to ruin and 
blaſt the credit ny Oppoſition with the nation, 
violent to thruſt themſelves upon them, and with 
the moſt indecent eagerneſs to take advantage of 
this public misfortune ; firſt attacking our juſt 
rights, but, diſcovering their folly, accuſing us 
of ſeditious intentions becauſe we defended them; 
it was a contraſt of this kind. 

Common ſenſe can form but one judgment on 
the matter; and low, very low muſt this party 
fall, in the minds of the feeling and generous. 

Whatever may be the fortune of Mr. Pitt; 
whether he will remain to govern a willing na- 
fion, or whether he will be made to yield to the 
torrent; ſtill will increaſed reputation await up- 
on his name. If he retires, he will retire covered 
with laurels; the people will receive him with 
open arms; they will love, cheriſh, and revere 
him : and he will reſemble his father, as he does 
in abilities, in the reſpect and the gratitude which, 
though fript of his power, he will obtain from 
an admiring and applauding country. That firm 
regard to the rights of the citizens, and that clear 
purſuit of honeſt ambition, which led him to op- 
poſe the invaſions of Oppoſition compared to 
the deſpicable meanneſs of Oppoſition themſelves, 
who departing from the ſpirit of the principles 
| they had long held, ſacrificed them to preroga- 

tive, to force themſelyes into e fapport 


and increaſe the virtuous popularity. If to. this 
we add, as we cannot fail to do, the broad path 
of honour he has purſued; his candid acknow- 


ledgment of the expediency” of meaſures, which 
he 
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he knew would inevitably deprive him of power; 
his openneſs; his manlineſs; his gratitude to his 
benefactor ; and his dignified ſuperiority to all in- 
tereſted concerns, and every thing that interfer- 
ed with the people's proſperity ; we cannot ſurely 
refuſe to aſſert, that he is an illuſtrious example 
of that well-founded opinion, 6 


| Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor pra & jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis Tyradni, | 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque Auſter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Hadriæ, 
Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis. 

Si fractus inlabatur orbis, | 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. 
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